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ABSTRACT 



In recent years ^ econoinists^ sociologists and policymakers have argued about 
racial progress in the United States. Some contend that racial discriinination 
has been eliminated ^ that the significance of race has declined. Others point 
to the persistence of sxjbstantial racial differences and suggest that little 
progress was made duiong the 1970s. One hypothesis, which incorporates both 
of these perspectives about race, is that economic polarization is occurring 
within the black corrnrunity. That is, talented and well educated blacks are 
seen as conpeting six:cessfully with whites while other blacks are viewed as 
falling further behind both whites and six:cessful blacks. This "underclass" 
is presuiTBd to live within central city ghettos where opportunities for educa- 
tional or occupational advancement are restricted. The gap between those at 
the top and the bottom of the econcinic ladder is seen as widening. 

Demographic data about income, poverty, anoployment, educational attainment and 
occupational achievennent are used to test the polarization hypothesis. The 
evidence concerning econanic differences within the black comumity is mixed: 
Occupational prestige distributions and proportions out: of the labor force 
suggest that polarization may be occurring. On the other hand, educational 
attainment distributions and earnings and eirployment returns to educational 
attainment among black males suggest that the black comnnunity is becoming more 
honogenous, not more polarized. Family incorre distributions are particularly 
antoiguous: The Gini coefficient of incoine concentration does not support the 
notion of polarization vtereas the absolute dollar gap separating families at 
the first and third quartiles has widened. The one aspect of the thesis which 
is most clearly supported by an analysis of poverty and per capita income figures 
is that economic differentials by type of family have increased considerably in 
recent years. 



Paper presented at the annual meetings of the American Sociological Association 
in San Francisco, California, Septentoer 6-11, 1982 



INTRGDCCnON 

Alt±ough many of Che processes of change started earUer, a major civil 
rigjits revolution in the United States culminated during Che 1960s « The civil 
rights movement expanded to include a much broader spectrum of the black popu- 
lation as southern students challenged the poUcies vdiich kept them away frcm 
lunch counters and blue collar workers refused Co sit in the rear of the bus. 
Dr. Nkrtin Luther King becan^ the nation' s most effective black leader and con- 
vince skeptical whites of the Ugitimacy of the civil rights claims of blacks. 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson advocated ar^ Congress then enacted the most 
encompassing civil rights legislation since Che Reconstruction Era. These laws 
outlawed much discrimination, put the Justice Department on the side of plain- 
tiffs in civil rights Utigation, allowed blacks to vote throu^oout the South 
and sought to ensure equal opportunities in the housing market. 

Federal courts responded by first approving the new legislation and then 
by striking down many seaningly neutral practices which had the consequence of 
keeping blacks and whites in separate schools or Oiich reserve better jobs for 
white workers. In the 1970s, the Supreme Court went even further and cautiously 
apprwed programs designed to guarantee that blacks were well represented in 
professional schools or in higher pay?jg jobs and that minority firms got a 
share of federal spending (Regents of Che University of Calif om->'^i vs. Bakke, 
1978; Steelworkers vs. Weber, 1979; Fullilove vs. KluLznick, 1980. . 

The racial attitudes of whites also changed. Prior to the 1960s, a major- 
ity of whites believed they had the right to segregate blacks on streetcars, 
in neighborhoods, in schools and on Che job. Whites altered their view of fair 
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treatment for blacks throughout this period, even during the strife-filled 
years of the late 1960s. The majority now endorse the principles of racial 
integration of pubUc schools , are willing to work for black supervisors or 
vote for black candidates and believe that blacks should be able to live 
wherever they can afford (Hyman and Sheatsley, 1956 and 1964; Taylor, Sheatsley 

and Greeley, 1978). 

Whereas few vrould dispute that race relations have changed as a result of 
the civil rights nx3VCTient, there continues to he disagreonent about the extent 
of iinprovanent in the status of blacks. There are many who stress the progress 
which has been made and the apparent disappearance of longstanding racial 
differersces, but there are others who believe that black progress has been 
vastly overstated. 

a 

The View that Racial Differences are Declining 
The view that racial differences are declining can be traced to a contro- 
versial paper pubUshed by Ben Wattenberg and Richard Scanmon in 1973. They 
argued that a ramrkable change took place in ^erican society after I960 as 
blacks increased their alucational attairment, moved into skilled blue collar 
and white collar jobs and began earning salaries close to those of whites. They 
beUeved that blacks were entering the middle class so very rapidly that, for 
the first time in this nation's history, a majority of blades could be call^ 
middle class. 

At about the same time, Daniel Patrick Moynihan (1972:14) observed that 
black husband-wife families living outside the South in which the husband was 
under 35 had inccmes almost as great as those of ccmparable Oiite families and 
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he todc this as evidence of great black gains. Nathan Glazer, in his book 
Affirmtive DiscrLmination (1975), analyzed the incone of black and white 
husband-wife famiUes and concluded that there was a trend toward convergence 
of income within all regions. These statistics have frequently been used to 
bolster the argunent that racial differences are being elliirLnated and that 
discriflrLnation is disappearing. 

Ricteird Freenan focused his attention upon the anployinent and earnings 
of college-educated blacks and found that they were ccniparable to those of 
siMlar whites = He reported that by the mid-1970s college-educated black men 
altering the labor force could expect to earn saneOiat more than white men 
which led him to conclude that there was ".o.a dramatic collapse in traditional 
discrimnatory patterns in the market for highly qualifi^ black Americans." 
rrresmn, 1976: 'xx arxi 33). Althcjgh Fresnan restricted his in-zestigation to 
one component of the black population, bxs findings have often been cited as 
evidence of substantial black gains. 

Several investigators used data from the decennial censijses and fron the 
Census Bureau' s Current Population Survey to detemrLne if there have been 
decreases over time in the wage returns associated with the human capital 
Lnvestmants of white and black men. In general, their findings suggest that 
by the raid-1970s, white men still obtained greater economic rewards for school- 
ing than black men but the racial differentials declined substantially after 
I960. (Weiss and Williamson, 1972; Freenan, 1973; Welch, 1973; Masters, 1975; 
Farley, 1977; Smith and Welch, 1977; Featherman and Hauser, 1978: Chap. 6). 
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William Wilson (1978) provides an overarching view of racial changes in 
post-World War II An^ca. He noted that blacks made unprecedented progress 
in the govemn^nt aixi corporate sectors and believed this came about because, 
by the 1970s, an individual's skill or ability, rather than his or her skin 
color, determined econcnrLc success or failure. Indeed, his often cited book 
is entitled: The Declining Significance of Race . 

On the policy front, the gains trade by blacks led Moynihan, in 1970, to 
circulate a maKDrandutn to the White House recoransnding a program of benign 
neglect since he felt that court decisions and civil rights laws had drastically 
reduced discrimination. (Ploski and Nferr, 1976: 61). Because the racial gains 
t-jere so extensive, he argu^ that no further governmental efforts were required. 

B. The View that Racial Differences are Persistent or Ircreasing 

Tne opposite view has been stated with equal vigor. Hie annual report of 

the National Urban League for 1980 begins with a sunmary by Vernon Jordan. 

'Tor black Americans, the decade of the 1970s was a time in 
which many of their hopes, raised by the civil ri^ts victories of 
the 1960s withered away, a time in which they saw the loss of much 
of the momentum that seemed to be propelling the nation along the 

road to true equality for all its citizens The 70s, however, 

brought fortli in Black America a mood of disappointment, frustration 
and bitterness at prcsnises made and premises unkept." (Jordan, 1980: i). 

The preyious year he noted that the income gap between blacks and whites actually 
widened and that not only was the unanployraent rate for blacks at a historical 
peak but the jobless gap between whites and blacks was the widest it had ever 
been. (Jordan, 1979: iii). 
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Robert Hill, in EconcnrLc PoUcies and Black Progress: Myths and Realities 
(1981), observed that during the last decade the sijiultaneous iinpact of peri- 
odic recessions and double digit inflation fell disproportionately on the black 
canRjnity. Between 1970 and 1980, the nunber of poor black families rose but 
the number of poor white families declimd. The unenployment rate among black 
men increased 61 percent ^le among white man the rise y^as AO percent. During 
the 1970s, the number of whites below the poverty line fell by 800,000 while 
the number among blacks rose by 300,000 (Hill, 1981: 15, 23). 

Several econanists suggest that gains ^^sxe much smaller than one might 
assuns fron reading Fresnan, Wilson, Glazer or Moynihan. They speculate that 
the poUcies of the 1960s were either ineffective or had, at best, a tsnporary 
impact upon racial differences. M.chael Reich has argued that the incomes of 
blacks relative to those of whites improved largely because of urbanization and 
structural changes in the econony. Blacks moved away fron low wage southern 
agriculture and into higher paying industrial jobs. After he controlled for 
structural changes in employment, he found a persistence of substantial racial 
differences (Reich, 1981: Chapter 2). 

Edward Lazear (1979) observed that the earnings of white and black men tended 
to converge in the early 1970s but he believed that this did t^t herald real 
racial gains. Rather employers responded to affirmative action requirements by 
equaUzing the wages paid to entry level blacks and whites. However, he 
believed that firms canpensated for this by promoting whites more rapidly than 
blacks and by valuing their work experience more highly. As a result, black 
and white wages would diverge. Thus he saw the black's gains of the 1970s as 
an abberation-indeed, he called than illusory— and predicted a widening black- 
vMte wage gap in the future. 
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Althcjugh they have not analyzed economic trends in great detail, 
Ihomas Sowell (1981) and Walter Williams (1981: 23-31; 51-52) have also 
presented a picture of the status of blacks vMch contrast sharply with 
that given by Freanan or Moynihan. They note the high levels of depriva- 
tion aiBong blacks ai^ the substantial differences «hich separate blacks fran 
^tes. This coBes about in large part, they contend, because of govern^ 
mental programs and reqoiranents. The "War on Poverty" encouraged blacks to 
stay out of the competitive labor market and survive on welfare or transfer 
payments. Blacks were thereby locked into dependency and discouraged from 
obtaining the skills needed to escape poverty. Government regulations, 
unnecessarily restrictive job requirements, and minimum wage la^ also pre- 
vent^ blacks fron entering business or taking jobs, 

C. Tne Polarization Hypothesis 

Are racial differences disappearing as Freenan, Glazer and Wilson suggest 
or are racial differences persistent as Reich, I^zear ax^ Jordan argue? We 
believe that a consensus is anerging which answers questions about black gains 
by stressing that the black community is becoming increasingly polarized by 
econonic and social status. Amlysts, essayists and ccmmentators report that 
many young blacks now are ccmpleting coUege edmations and moving into high 
paying prectigiccs jobs ^^ch guarantee econonic prosperity. At the same 
time, many other blacks appear to be trapped within central city ghettoes where 
schools are deficient, opportunities for employnant or advancement limits and 
where the likelihood of depending upon welfare is high. Increasingly, the 
term "underclass" is used to refer to this segment of the black population. 
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The idea that blacks are beconing polarized by econcraic status can be 
traced back to 1965 when Moynihan wrote about Negro families: 

"There is considerable evidence that the Negro caniEjnity is, 
in fact, dividing between a stable middle class group that is 
steadily growing stronger and more sxjccessful and an increasingly 
disorganized and disadvantaged lower class group." (U.S. Depart- 
mait of Labor, 1965: 5-6). 

Five years later, Andrew Briinner discussed racial gains in the 1960s and 
popularized the polarization hypothesis in a paper subtitled, '•Ihe Deepening 
Schian." 

"During the 1960s, Negroes as a group did nake significant 
econcraic progress » This can be seen in terms of higher employ- 
ment and occupational \jpgrading as well as in lower unemployment 
and a narrowing of the inccroe gap between Negores and whites. 

Hoover, beneath these overall improvanents another — and 
disturbing — trend is also evident: within the Negro connajnity 
there appears to be a deepening schist^between the able and the^^ 
less able, between the well-prepared arn those with few skills »' 
(Briinner, 1970). 

More recently, Wilson (1978) has argued that the economic split within 
the black conmjnity will be the nation's major racial issue in the fore- 
seeable future and George Gilder, who provides a rationale for a new set of 
edoncnrLc policies for the 1980s, endorsed this view of the black caimunity: 
"Although intact black families are doing better than ever and discrimination 
has vastly diminished, the corKlition of poor blacks has radically worsened." 

(Gilder, 1981: 12). 

Those who describe polarization most often focus upon the economic 
aspect: the assertion that blacks vto are prosperous are increasingly 
differentiated from those in the underclass in term? "of incOTie, educational 
attainment, enployment patterns and occupational placanent. 
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A second related Cherre concerns econcnrLc polarization by family type 
and Che perpetuation of poverty fran one generation to the next. Many 
descriptions of the black comiunity stress that as husband-wife black families 
achieve isvzccae parity vTith ^*iites, black fenale-headed families fall further 
behind. At least sirxze Moynihan wrote The Negro Family: The Case fo r National 
Action (U.S. Department of Labor, 1965) there has also been the belief that 
families headed by black vaoen are responsible for the intergenerational 
transmission of poverty. 

The polarization hypothesis has been so frequeitly presented that, in our 
view, it has been accepted as a valid description of the changing economic 
structure of the black cannunity despite a paucity of empirical investigations o 
Althou^ many researchers have described economic changes among blacks and 
others have provided lucid ethnographic accounts of inqxfverished blacks 
(Uebow, 1976; Hannerz, 1969; Stack, 1975; Anderson, 1978; GlascotJ, 1981), 
there have been only two attanpts to sp^ifically test the polarization 
hypothesis. One investigation by Levitan, Johnston and Ta^rt (1975: Chapter 9) 
resulted in the cautious corclusion that the black coninunity was not becoming 
nore differentiated by social and economic status = A nKrre recent study by 
Levy (1980), on the other hand, supported the notion that the black cannunity 
became more polarized between 1964 and 1978. 

Given the policy significance of questions about racial progress, it 
appears to us that a systanatic empirical assessment of the polarization thesis 
is needed. In the analyses reported in the following pages, we use series 
available frcm published tabulations, primarily frcm the Current Population 
Survey, to examine a set of socioecononic indicators in order to test the 
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polarization t±esis. These include educational attairment^ onployraent status, 
occupational prestige, earnings and oqployn^t returns to education, family 
arsl per capita incane, the probability of residing in poverry, Nfost 
assertions about increasing polarization within the black cannunity are based 
upon impressionistic evidence. If polarization is occurring, \^ should find 
evidence of it we exandne this range of social and economic indicators. 

POLAPTZATTON BY SCXIAL AND ECWCMLC STATUS 
Ao Polarization in Educational Attainment 

Edix:ational attainment is esteened in itself and is strongly related to 
occupational achievHuent and earnings since high paying jobs have the greatest 
educational requLxCTients . We tegin testing the fX)larization hypothesis by 
looking at changes in the distribution of ^iucational attaira^t asnong adult 
(age 25 and over) black and vMte men in the period since 1960. 

Two approaches are used to detect whether polarization is occurring « First, 
we consider the gap in educational attairment tetween those toward the top and 
those tov^rd the botton of the attainn^t distribution. To do so 5 we calculate 
the interquartile range vMch is the number of years of attainment which 
separates those at the third quartile point from those at the first quartile 
Doint. If the black ccnimjnity is iixiTreasingly bifurcated by social arid econcmLc 
status, we should find that the interquartile range has grown largex.' 

Second, we consider the full distrilxition of educational attainment. Is 
it evenly distributed or does only a smll proportion of the population obtain 
a hi^ level attainment? One appropriate measxire for assessing this is the 
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Gird Index of Concentration. If a society has an educarJ.onal systaa srut:h 
that everyone completes t±Le same nunter of school yeat-s— say 12 years— 
and no one quits school earlier or goes beyond 12 years, the Gini Index vTill 
take on its nrLniinum value of zero. On the other liand, if a society— perhaps 
an iinpoverished developing country— has a systen such that the vast majorLt'/ 
receive no education but a very few individuals get the training needed txs 
bacons doctors, lawyers or statesmen, the Gini Index of educational ccncen- 
tration will approach its maxImiTm value o£ mity. Increase cjver Cime ia ti-te. 
Gini Index supports the polarization liypothesis since it Indicates thai: trie 
distribution of attainment is baccming more concentrated. 

Figure 1 

Figure 1 shoii^s the interquartile range and Ciis Gini Index for black ^iTid 
v^iite men for the period 1959 to 1979. The d^ta do not support the polariza - 
tion hypothesis. Rather they suggest that adults have become more homr,gentx:ii- 
with regard to attainment. In 1959, black men at t±ie third quartile point z^m 
pleted about 6.7 raore years than those at the first quartile point. By L979. 
their advantage declined to 4.8 years. The interquartile range among viiite 
man auctuated a bit but was no greater in 1979 than a score of years earl i ex-. 
For both races, the Gini Index of educational concentration decreased although 
at every date attairment more evenly distributed among \^Mtes than among 
blacks. Eata for wcmen (not presented here) reveal a similar trend. .\lso, 
when we restrict this analysis to people \^ liave recently completed their 
educations, those Z'j to 29 years of age, vje see similar trends. The inter- 
quartile range decreased among blacks from 1959 through 1979 m-ni the Ciai irii. 
fell for both races. 
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Beverly DurK::an (1968) reported t±iat between 1900 and 1960 the distribu- 
tion of attainment became less corxentratedo Apparently this continues to 
the present and thus evidence on educational attaiiment refutes the polariza- 
tion hypothesis. 

B. Ifonparticipation in the Labor Force: Does it Surest More Polarization ? 

Several of the discussions of econoaac polarization anong blacks report 
that many adult drop out of the labor force; that is, they are neither 
working nor looking for a job. Often there is speciiLation that these people 
lack skills or motivation and depend upon welfare ber^its or transfer pay-- 
ments to support themselves. There may be a kind of polarization by labor 
force status as those idio are OBployed are increasingly distinguishal fron 
those who are out of the labor force. 

Trends in unQnployTOa:)t and nonparticipation in the labor force are shown 
in Figure 2. These are age-staiKlardized data showing the proportion of vAu^te 
and noraiute age 25 to 54 who reported that they were unenployed or were 
out of the labor force. 

Figure 2 

Data about unenployment are presented to determine wore about those who 
are out of the labor force. If those who are nonparticipants in the labor 
force are primarily discouraged workers who cannot find jobs, then tiiere should 

^For the most part, data used in this investigation pertain to blacks ard 
whites. However time series information about employment status and the 
occupations of aofiployed workers is only available for whites and for rjon- 
whites. 
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be a close correspoiidence of t±e rate of unanploynHnt and of ncnparticipation» 
A lock at Figure 2 shows that this is not the case since time trends in 
unaiployment and nonparticipation are not at all simlar. Unonployment rates 
decreased during the prosperous years of the late 1960s, rose sharply in the 
1974-75 Trecession and then again in 1980. When we use a first difference model 
with change in the constant dollar Gross National Prodij^t as the indepersient 
variable, we find that we can account for most of the variance in the uneiploy- 
tnent rate with econairLc growth, A one percent real increase in the (3^ reducal 
imanploytnent by about ons-half of one percent among nor^te men and by about 
three-tenths of one percent anCTig white men,. 

Being out of the labor force, however, ^ not at all responsive to econanic 
changes. Instead, ttere was an mambiguous linear increase anong both races 
throu^jcut the 1960s and the 1970s. Among iionwhites, the proportion of adult 

who were neither working nor seeking a job rose frcm about 5 to 12 percent. 
Among ^vhites, the increase frcm about 3 to 5 percent. Further research is 
needed to determine if those ^ho are not participants in the labor force are 
dependent upon welfare or are members of an underclass as sane writers and 
ir^stigators contend. Contrary to the evidence on educational attainment, the 
rapid increase in this category is consistent with the hypothesis that the 
black comHjnity is becoming polarized by econanic status. 

Co Polarization in Occupational Achievgnent 

Throughout the 1940s alncst all anployed blacks worked at low skill ard 
low paying jobs. There were a few black professionals but the majority were 
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onployed as £aim laborers, in danestic service, or as mskilled laborers in 
factories or on the railroads. This situation has changed as more blacks 
conplete extensive educations aod move into better jobs. It is plausible that 
the gap betv^een those at the top awi the bottom of the occupational ladder 
has grown wider. 

Whereas fixation may be quanCitati^-ely measured by years of schooling, 
it is more difficult to assess occupational status. A variety of schanes for 
coding occupational prestige have been propose. We use the scores which were 
first developed by Duncan (1%1) have beccme stai^iard in the analysis of 
stratification. 



Figure 3 

Figure 3 shows trends o-zer tis:^ in the arst ard third quartile points of 
the white and nonwhite occupational distribution with data for men in the upper 
panel and those for women in the lower one. Both the first and third quartile 
points of the nonwhite occupational distribution have risen since 1960 reflect- 
ing the upgrading of jobs. Although whites continue to work at more prestig- 
ious jobs than, nonwhites, there has been less upgrading among whites and thus 
racial differences in occupational prestige have declined. 

These data reveal driat if we consider anployed workers and rank their 
occupations on a widely used prestige scale, we find that the gap between 
those in the bottan one quarter and those in the top one quarter has grown 
larger. Tte interquartile range in 1959 was 10 occupational prestige points 
among nonwhite men; in 1980 it was 21 points. Among nonwhite wcmen, the 
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correspoTidiiTg increase was fron 13 to 26 occupational prestige points <, For 
xylites, there has been a similar increase but it has been of such smaller 
magnitude. This tends to support the vi^ that the black ccranunity is beccming 
rtore polarized, at least in terms of occupational prestige. 

D, The Relationship, of Employroent and Earnings to Educational Attainrr^nt : 
Does it Suggest Ircreased Polarijzation ? 

Thus far we have reported nrLxed results concerning the polarization 
hypothesis by examining distributions of educational attaiiment, enployment 
and occupational prestige. An additional test is to lod<: at different educa- 
tional attainment groups ard see if t±iey have become woxre or less alike with 
regard to other economic variables. Mar^ of the writers cited at the outset, 
such as FreoBan, Glazer avd Wilson believe that extensively educated blacks 
can readily coopete widx whites. Generally, they inply that blacks ^/iio Lack 
skills or training are candidates for the ''urKierclass.'' The implication is 
that, within the black canmjnity, the relationship of employment or earnings 
to education should have become stronger in recent years. That is, those at 
the top of the distribution should be doing well in ecanoraic terras i>iiile those 
at the bottom are falling further behind. 

Figure 4 

Figure 4 explores this topic by presenting information concerning the 
relationship of unemployraent to educational attainment aaxDng blacks and ;^Mtes 
of both sexes in 1960, 1970 and 1980. The graphs show the lines v*iich result 
frcm the i-egression of the proportion unemployed on years of school completed 
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using unwei^ted aggregate daCa. If polarization is occurring, the gap in 
unfinployroent rates between the extensively educated and those with only a 
f&} years of schooling should be increasing. Stated differently, the gradients 
of ti^ regression lines— ^ch are reported by the values of b in Figure 4— 
should becone more steeply negati-^/e over time. 

Between 1960 and 1970, the slopes for all four groups becarue flatter as 
the values for the regression coefficients moved closer to zero. In other 
words, polarization was not occurring; unenployment rates of those at the top 
and the bottan of the edi.xrational distributions became more alike. Between 
1970 arai 1980, however, the gradients became more steeply negative for all 
groups except for black men. This evidence bolsters the view that educational 
differences in unanployment became greater during the 1970s but this happened 
among vMteS and among black women, not among black nen. The data for 1980 
report that among black men, educational differences in unemployment were smaller 
in that year than 10 or 20 years earUer. Hence, we lack evideixe of polari- 
zation in the 1970s among non&Mte men, the group for whcan we would most expect 
to find such evidence. 

The relationship of earnings to educational attainment is explored with 
data shown in Table 1. Using six broad educational categories, data for persons 
age 25 and over were examined fran the censuses of 1960 and 1970 and fron the 
March 1979 Current Population Survey. Each of the respondents was asked about 
their earnings during the previous year. The mean earnings for the educational 
attairtnent categories were calcvdated and then divided by the average earnings 
for all manbers of that race-sex group in that year. For example, cctnparing 
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the earnings of black men in 1959, reveals they earned 77 percent as much. 
Black men, in that year, vvho ccrapleted college had earnings 190 percent as 
najch as the average for all black men. 

Table 1 

;} _ 

If polarisation is occurring, the ratio of earnings for those with few 
years of schooling to the mean for a group should decline over time. Corres- 
pondingly, if college-educated persons are increasingly successful, the ratio 
of their earnings to mean earnings should rise. To assist in the aanalysis of 
polarization, three additional earnings ratios are presented for each group: 

(a) The earnings of those with a high school education (12 years) 
to those of people with an elonentary edtsi^ation (0 to 6 years) « 

(b) The earnings of those with a college education (16^ years) to 
those of people with a hi^ school education. 

(c) The earnings of those with a college education to those of 
people with an elenentary edixation. 

Data about earnings returns to education generally do not support the 
polarization hypothesis for either blacks or whites. The ratios of earnings 
for those at the bottcm of the attaiiment distribution have, to be certain, 
declined among blacks suggesting that these people are relatively less pros- 
perous. However, the ratios for those at the top of the attainment distri- 
bution have also fallen. 

Looking at the ratios which conpare earnings for two specific educational 
groups, we see that those with a high school education have pretty much main- 
tained their advantage with regard to those with a gramnar school education. 
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Table 1 rNKSI-lATICN ABOUT EARNINGS BY EmZAnOIAL ATIABSCWr PGR PERSONS AGE 
25 AND OVER, 1959, 1969 AND 1978 



Educational — 

attainoent 1959 



0 to 6 years .77 

7 to 9 years 1«02 

10 or 11 years 1.11 

12 years 1.16 

13 to 15 years 1.33 
16 or more years 1.^ 



High school" to 

eLanentary^ 1.51 
College^ to 

hi^ school 1.64 
College to 

elonentary 2. 48 



Black Men 



Black Wonen 



1969 



1978 



1959 



1969 



Ratio of Earnings of One Attaiixosnt Group 
to Average Earnings^ — 

.64 . 62 . 54 

.78 .80 .72 

.88 1-07 .81 

1,02 1.27 1.16 

1.18 1.65 1.46 

1.50 2.34 2.19 



.70 
.94 
1.00 
1.10 
1.26 
1.76 



—> Ratios of EkmLi^ for Specific Grcxips 



1.57 

1.60 
2.51 



1.61 
1.47 

2.37 



2o04 
1.85 

3.78 



2ol5 
1.88 
4„05 



1978 



.52 
.65 
.72 
1.03 
1.22 
1.57 



2.CO 
1.53 
3.05 



Vtiite Men 



VMte Wonen 
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0 to 6 years 
7 to 9 years 
10 or 11 years 

12 years 

13 to 15 years 
16 or more years 



High school'^ to 
eleinmtary^ 

CoUege^ to 
hi^ school 

College to 
elanentary 



.58 
.79 
.95 
1.04 
1.23 
1.68 



1.79 
1.63 
2.92 



Ratio of Earnings of One Attainment Grca?) 
to Average Earnings^ — 



.59 
.75 

.86 
.96 
1.10 
1.57 



.57 
.73 
.82 
.93 
.99 
1.33 



.67 
.81 

.89 
1.04 
1.14 
1.60 



.75 
.80 
.83 
.96 

1.12 
1.60 



Ratios of Earnings for Specific Groups - 
1.63 1.63 1»55 1.29 



1.63 
2.65 



1.42 
2.32 



1.54 
2.39 



1.66 

2.13 



.65 

,73 
.76 
.94 
1.04 

1,37 



1.45 
1.46 
2.12 



^se report the ratio of the earnings of individuals in a given educational 
^^SnSSTcatSory in a given year to the average earnings for ^11 persons of 
SrSS-s« 2^ in thS yeai~For instance, black n>en v*x. had educational 
Staiiments of 0 to 6 years in 1959 had earnings 77 percent as great as the 
2l black ^ 1959. The earnings ^ black ^ «ho completed 
college were 1.90 tines the average earnings for black men in ly^y. 
^Ws refers to persons who completed 12 years of edxjcation. 
•^This refers to persons who conpleted less than 7 years of education. 

refers to persons who conpleted 4 or more years of college education. 
Source- U.S. Bureau of the Census: files fron the PubUc Use Samples of 

ttie CaSs^ of 1960 and 1970^ the Annual Demographic FUe for 1979. 



However, the advantage of the college educate over either those wi'ch a high 
school education or those with an elanentary education has decline. In 1959, 
college educated black men had earnings 148 percent greater than those of 
eleuentary men and 64 percent greater than those of men with a high school 
education. In 1978, these figures were 47 percent and 137 percent « At all 
dates and for all groups, those at the top o£ the ^lucational distribution 
earned more than other workers but their advantage has been decreasing, fiCt 
increasing as the polarization thesis would s^iggesto 

Eo Polarization in Family Income 

Using the san^ measures applied to the distribution of educational attain- 
ment, we next seek to determine if there is an increasing polarization of fami- 
Ues by income. Figure 5 shows the interquartile range—in constant 1980 
dollars— and the Gini Index of income concentration for black and Oiite families 
between 1959 and 1980. If ecoraxac polarization is occurring among blacks, we 
xjould expect the gap between the rich and the poor to be increasing as si.'ccess- 
ful bLicks rapidly raise their incones. 



Figure 5 



The data in Figure 5 provide sane support for the polarization hypothesis 
but they are aojbiguous. The interquartile range grew larger for both races 
implying that the econonic gap betvsen the poorest one-qmrter and the richest 
one-quarter of the families is now much greater than it used to be. Among 
blacks, the interquartile range increased fron about $11,000 in 1959 to $17,000 
in 1970 and peaked at about $19,000 in 1978. On the other hand, the Gini Irxiex 
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Fie 5 INTERQUARTILE RANGE CCONSTANT 6qLLARS> AND SINI INDEX 
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of incone concentration has changed very little during the two roost recent 
decades. Irccme is scmswhat more concentrated ainong black famiUes than 
among Oiites but there was no substantial change in the degree of concentra- 
tion ainong either r^ce. Indeed, longer run analyses report there has been 
very little change in the entire period since the end of World War II (UoS. 
Bureau of the Census, 1967; Schultz, 1969). 

How is this possible? How can two appropriate indexes give such different 
pictures of what is happening to the distribution of income? Attention luust 
be given to the nature of the measures used. Suppose that between one year 
and the next, the rank position of every family in an incone distribution 
roiQined exactly the same hut the absolute anojnts of their real inccnes grew 
by 20 percent; that is, each family was able to purchase 20 percent more goods 
and services in the latter year» The shape of the incons distribution would 
not change and such measures as the Gini Index wuld remain constant since the 
ranking of families by inccns would be unalter^o However, the interquartile 
range would grow by 20 percento 

Ibis has happened in recent decades. Blacks at the first quartile point 
in the family income distribution have consistently reported iixctues which 
were about 27 percent as great as those at the third quartile point. Never- 
theless, the actual gap in purchasing power has widened leading to ambiguous 
findings about the polarization hypothesise 

F„ Economic Polarization by FanrLly Type: Per Capita Incc me and Poverty 

As noted in the introduction, an important conponent of the polarization 
thesis is the assertion that the black corammity is dividing along family type 
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lines with those in husband-wife households achieving parity with whites while 
those in female headed households fall further behind both ;^tes and blacks 
in "stable" faniilies. Recent ccnmentaries , such as that by Kilson (1981) in 
The Public Interest , point to the growth in fanale headed families as cause for 
great concern. Supposedly, it is children who grew up in these circunstances 
who will form the core of the next generation's iinderlcasso 

Whereas cross-sectional CPS data shed ro light on the intergenerational 
transmission hypothesis, they do allow for an assessn^nt of v^ether or not 
fsnale head^ families are increasingly disadvantaged relative to husbarei-wife 
families. Family inccus trerais can be disaggregated by family type but we 
choose to focus on per capita incone since fanale headed families have fev^ 
persons v^o oajst share income, on average, than do husband-wife householdso 
In assessing per capita income trends among blacks and whites, the answers to 
two questions are particularly important. 

(a) Is it true that persons in black huslsnd-wife families have made 
great gains vis-a-vis ^Mtes in similar living arranganents? 

(b) Is there evidence of increased polarization by family type within 
the black cannunity? 

Figure 6 pxresents per capita incaiffi trends by family type for the 1959-78 
period. All incona figures have been concerted to 1980 dollar amounts s using 
the ConsTJi^ Price Index, so as to allow assessment of real income gains in 
the decades of the 1960s and 1970s. Althou^ per capita inccn^ levels in black 
tajsband-wife families increased frcra $2,700 to $5,700 during the period, a sub- 
stantial gap between white and black families remained in 1978 „ Thnx#iout the 
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period, t±e average dollar gap did not drop below $2,6CO p^r person. Gains 
are occurring among black husband-wife families but parity with conparable 
white families has not yet been achieved. 

Figure 6 

With regard to the polarization issue, it is clear fron Figure 6 that 
tiie incoEe treril lii^ are much flatter for black and white f enale headed than 
for husbarri-wife families. When ^ plot the fen^e husbaod-=-wife per capita 
incane ratio» as is done in the lo^^ panel of Figure 6, we note a dramatic 
decline in the relative well-'being of female headed fanilieSo IXiring the 1959-78 
period, the ratio dropped fron .63 to .47 anong blacks and the per capita 
dollar gap separating female from husband--wif e headed families increased frari 
$1,000 to $3,000. Thus there is evidence that the black ccramsiity is becoming 
more e^ononically polarized by family typeo 

An important point to note is that polarization is by no means limited to 
the black cormiunity. ito^ng ivfeLtes, the dollar gap separating persons in fenale 
versus husband-^fe headed families increased from $1,200 to $3,200 and the 
ratio of per capita irccmes dropped from .77 to .62. However, family type 
bifurcation may be imre significant among blacks because a much higher propor- 
tion of black than white children reside with a mother onlyo 

Turning to an alternate ix^cator, the percent of children in poverty. 
Figure 7 demonstrates the much higher probability of a chiid residing in 
poverty if he/she lives in a fonale headed family of either race thjan if in a 
OHle nKtintainsd family. (Published tabulations do not separate out the small 
percent of persons in other male headed families from Chose in husbard-wife 
households). Considering daat currently percent of black children live 
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with a mother only and 65 percent of these children are in families with incone 
below the poverty threshold, . it is not surprising that there is a resurgence of 
interest in econcnac differences by family type in the black cctnnunity. 

Figure 7 suggests a dramtic decline in poverty for children in black 
husbandr^e farniUes in the 1960s, more nxxiest declines in the 1970s, and a 
sU^t rise in 1979 and 1980. With this indicator also, the polarization 
hypothesis for blacks sesns supported. Ibe difference in percent of children 
in poverty in fanale as conpared to nale headed famLUes is now larger than 
in 1959. For whites, on the other hand, contrary to per capita incone differ- 
ences vtlch showed that polarization was irK:reasing, current differences in 
percent in poverty between fonale and male headed families are slightly smaller 
than they were in the early 1960so 



Figure 7 



To provide perspective on the changing character of the poverty population. 
Table 2 highlights the "fatinization" of poverty— the growing share of the 
poverty population residing in female maintained hoLisdiolds . For blacks, the 
change is very dramatic: We have moved fron a situation in which a quarter of 
the poverty population was in female headed famiUes to one in which 60 percent 
is now ijn those families. Ibis coincides with a general shift towards more 
persons Uving in female headed fandlies, bat t±e increase in the poverty popu- 
lation residing in these families is much larger than the general shift. 
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Table 2o Oiar^r^ Cojigjositlon of tha Pwerty PopuOatlcns 195^19^) 



Sace 
and 
year 



Total persoffcs 
in pcjverty 



Percent 



Living in 
tmsband-wife and 
nale maintali^d 
families 



Living in 

female 
neintained 
families 



^^les 
not living 
in familieB 



Finales not 
living in 
fanilies 



WHITES 



O O 0 o o 



1959. «. 
1962... 
1964... 
1%6. . . 
1968. 
1970. . , o 
1972... 0 
1974. . o c 
1976. . o , 
1978. . . o 
1980. 



O 0 o o o 



28.484 
26.672 
24.957 
19.290 
17.395 
17.484 
16.203 
16.2^ 
16.713 
16 o 259 
19o347 



lOO.Cfit 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOOoO 



69o4 
67=3 
61.0 
57.5 

54,7 

50o5 
480! 
47o2 



14,8 
15.3 
15.6 
18.9 
20.4 
21,5 
23.2 
26.3 
26.7 
26.9 
25c5 



4.1 
4.2 
4.4 
5.2 
5.7 
6.2 
6.3 
7.4 
7.9 
8.1 



10.1 
11.0 
12.6 
14.9 
16.4 
17.6 
18.0 
15.8 
17.3 
17.8 
17.0 



BIACKS 



1939o 9 0 0 0 0 


9,927 


ia),o 


1966. • 0 0 0 0 


8.867 


100.0 


19^3* • 0 • 0 0 


7.616 


100.0 


1970» e 0 0 0 0 


7.548 


100.0 


1972 • 0 • 0 0 0 


7o710 


1(X).0 


197^» • 0 0 0 0 


7.182 


ICO.O 


1976* 00000 


7.595 


100.0 


197S« • 0 0 0 • 


7,625 


1CX).0 


1930* • 0 0 0 0 


8.504 


100.0 



55.7 
46.4 

^ol 

35,0 
29.8 

28,4 
23,4 
25,9 



24,4 
35.7 
43.4 
48,4 
53.7 
51.0 
58.2 
61.8 
58,6 



3,3 

3,7 
4.0 
4.4 
4,7 

5,4 
5o9 



4,9 
5,6 
6,5 
7.4 
6.9 
8.2 
8.0 
8.9 
8.9 



Scairce: U,S, ^ineau of ths Osnaus, 
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SIM^ARY AND CCNCLUSION 

Is polarization occurring within the black connunity? In this paper, 
wa have examined data on an array of socic^cononic irdicatox-s ixi oxder to 
assess vjhether or not there is evlderce of increasing polarization. Ibe 
answer, at least from this initial investigation, does not appear to be a 
siiEple yes or no. 

When we examine the changing distribution of educational attainment in 
the U.S»5 we find evidence raot of polarization but of increasing honogeneity 
among blacks. A probe into the probability of unsnployment and the average 
earnings returns to educational attairment also refutes the notion that blacks 
are becoming more differentiated by socioeconomic status. 

On the other hand, we note a steady iqjward trend in t±ie proportion of 
black males who do not participate in the labor force. Some would argue that 
this constitutes evidence of a growing underclass of blacks, an Lnderclass of 
persons with low skills, little motivation, and few opportunities for anploy- 
ment who are iiKireasingly differentiated frcm successful, v;^l-educated, middle 
class blacks. An examination of the occi^jational prestige of blacks vho are 
Qnployed also suggests that polarization in the prestige of jobs held by those 
at the top and bottan of the occupational distribution is increasing. 

Our examination of family income gives mixed results; The GINI Index 
of Inccme Concentration does not sxjpport the polarization thesis but the 
absolute dollar gap separating families at the first and third quartile of 
the irezome dLstribution has grown larger. An aspect of Che thesis which is 
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clearly supported by data on per capita income arri poverty is that differ- 
entiation by family type is increasing. Per capita well-being of persons in 
feuale headed families is declining relative to that among persons in husband- 
wife households. Particularly among blacks, the poverty population has become 
increasingly "feminized" during the last two decades. 

This analysis points to at least three lines of needed future research. 
Our analyses have been presented either for the total population or for all 
persons 25 years of age and over. In order to examine whether socioecononic 
differentiation is increasing among recaat cohorts, detailed disaggregation 
by age would seen a logical next step= Secondly^ an enpirical analysis of 
longitudinal data is needed to assess the intergenerational transmission hypothesis 
anbodied in assertions of a growing black urxierclass. Such analyses wxild cam- 
pliraent cross-sectional investigations Current Population Survey datao 
Finally, more detailed investigation of the conposition of the group of adult 
nales who do not participate in the labor force is needed. 
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